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reveals Fiske's good and bad qualities, although it is the reader who 
must find them without the aid of the author. He was gifted with a 
remarkable faculty of expression, he was an omnivorous reader, he had 
an excellent memory, he loved general relations rather than details, he 
had an unusual appreciation of human action in history, and, finally, 
he had the point of view of the evolutionist. Darwin and Spencer, 
whom he undertook to interpret, were scientists primarily. Their 
theories were built upon research with original material. It is not 
evident that Fiske had more than a superficial knowledge of biology, 
geology, palaeontology, anthropology, or any other specific branch of 
learning that was essential to the making of an evolutionist. It was 
his brilliant power of absorbing the ideas of others, seizing on the essen- 
tial points, and presenting them to the average reader with clearness and 
force that made him useful and prominent among the philosophers. His 
success and service among the historians were of a similar nature. 

Mr. Clark's book leaves Us with feelings of disappointment. We 
are satisfied with his discussion of Fiske the man, Fiske the lecturer, 
Fiske the letter-writer, Fiske the reconciler of religion and evolution, 
and Fiske the literary man; but we wish he had discussed more fully 
and authoritatively Fiske the historian. If such a discussion is beyond 
the circle of his interest, we must content ourselves with wishing that 
the task committed to him had fallen to a man more closely related to 
the development of historical progress in this country during the last 
thirty years. It is also a matter of regret that the life of a writer as 
productive as Fiske is not supplied with a complete bibliography of that 
writer's works. 

John Spencer Bassett. 

National Progress, 1907-1917. By Frederic Austin Ogg, Ph.D., 
Professor of Political Science in the University of Wisconsin. 
[The American Nation, a History, edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart, vol. XXVII.] (New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers. 191 8. Pp. xxii, 430. $2.00.) 

This volume, the last in the series of The American Nation, seeks 
to furnish "organized information" in respect to the history of the 
decade, 1907-1917. In accomplishing his task the author has sought, as 
he asserts, to bring together from contemporary sources widely scattered 
facts, to winnow them, and to build them up into a compact record of the 
significant actions and achievements of the period. 

Numerous foot-note references and a twenty-page " Critical Essay 
on Authorities" testify to the extensive material utilized in preparation, 
and six maps (two in colors) aid in explanation. An excellent portrait 
of President Wilson, as frontispiece, adds to the value of the work, 
which ends with a carefully prepared index. 

The title, National Progress, is used in a conventional sense and is to 
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some extent misleading. The work is not a sociological study of the 
nation's progress, but rather is a narration of the important events in 
national, economic, and political history during the decade in question. 
The events narrated are, moreover, chiefly governmental in kind, being 
for the most part a study of three presidential campaigns and the issues 
at stake, and of the diplomatic and legislative policies of the national 
executive and Congress. Aside from Chapter IX., on Democracy and 
Responsibility in Government, very little attention is given to the general 
trend of political and economic development in the forty-eight states, 
nor does the volume seek to trace the economic progress of the nation 
except in so far as this is indicated by national legislation. As an his- 
torical record, however, of national policy in economic matters and in 
international relations, combined with a study of party changes, plat- 
forms, and campaigns, the volume is worthy of a high place in the series 
of which it forms a part, and should prove well-nigh indispensable to 
those who wish a careful statement of the developments of the ten years 
ending in 1917. 

The decade under discussion, as the author rightly maintains, was full 
of deep interest. There was a sharp cleavage between capital and labor 
and between corporate interests and public welfare. National control 
passed into the hands of the democratic party, which, though tradi- 
tionally lukewarm towards international complications, yet found itself 
confronted with the problem of Pan-Americanism, the expansion of the 
Monroe Doctrine, the Caribbean Sea policy, the Mexican situation, and 
the great world war, into which the United States finally entered, taking 
its place as a leader in world politics and sending its armed forces across 
the seas to help, "make the world safe for democracy". 

These several questions the author discusses one by one. He traces 
carefully the changes in parties and issues in the three presidential 
campaigns, and shows how changing economic conditions necessitated 
administrative expansion and an improved civil service. Excellent 
chapters cover the field of Congressional legislation in respect to such 
subjects as Currency and Tariff, Railroad Regulation, Corporations and 
Trusts, Industry, Labor, Immigration, and the Reclamation of Land. A 
good third of the volume is devoted to a record of American foreign 
policy in the international questions referred to above, and there is a 
careful summary, contained in three chapters, of the events leading up 
to the declaration of war against Germany. 

The volume is clear and forceful in style, there is a fine sense of 
proportion in the presentation of topics and material, and the presenta- 
tion is dignified and impartial in tone. There is a slight but laudable 
tendency to favor progressive against conservative policies, and through- 
out a healthy Americanism, without bombast or froth. 

J. Q. Dealey. 



